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Labor's Point 
of View 


By CLInTon S. GOLDEN 


Northeastern Regional Director 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee of the C.I.O. 


century cycle of industrial relations. We are now just beginning the third 

year in a new cycle of the industry's labor policy. I feel it will be instructive 
to us all to review, very briefly, the industry's employer—employee history, par- 
ticularly during the last cycle. This history, in my opinion, is essential toa clear 
perspective of the new cycle of industrial relations upon which the industry embarked 
in 1937; it is important for the additional reason that the steel industry, by and large, 
sets the standard for industrial relations in industry. 


T= years ago the steel industry completed what may be described as a half- 


Early Collective Bargaining 


ROM the beginning of the iron and steel industry in America, 1850 to 1889, the 
Final struggling iron and steel masters dealt with their workmen as a group. 
The steel and iron workers’ union during the eighties was the largest and strongest 
in the country. Small steel masters, like Mr. Donner, for example, who operated 
tin mills in Monessen, Pennsylvania, knew his men personally, called them by their 
firstnames. When a dispute arose, the men went to Mr. Donner’s home on the hill, 
talked out their problem with him, and reached a mutually satisfactory settlement. 
The result of this policy—collective bargaining with the workers through their 
trade unions—was industrial peace generally. 

In 1889 the industry slowly began to change its policy to ‘‘We oppose organized 
labor, and will only deal with our employees as individuals.’’ Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, was the battleground. Andrew Carnegie, a bit uncertain of his position, 
reluctantly extended the union’s contract to 1892. He felt certain of his position 
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in 1892, sailed for a visit to his birthplace, Scotland, and left to his subordinates the 
job of changing the labor policy. The result of this decision was industrial war- 
fare, beginning with the Homestead strike of 1892. 

This warfare continued intermittently for a quarter of a century as the workers 
tried in vain to change the policy back to that of the pre-1892 days. U. S. Steel’s 
birth was greeted with the 1go1 strike. Mr. Donner, of whom I have spoken, sold 
his small mills to the newly born ‘“‘Steel Trust.’’ No longer could the Monessen 
workers argue out their problems with the Big Boss. The Big Boss became an 
invisible power. Supervisory management officials when presented with grievances 
from the men shrugged their shoulders, and said: ‘‘Orders from New York.’’ Thus 
the absentee ownership of American industry came to be established on its throne, 
and coincidentally began the development of our industrial enterprises by corporate 
industrial dictatorship and discipline. 


Early Strikes 


| esiaesenan helpless by the all-powerful corporations, the steel and iron workers 
for a generation repeatedly tried to re-establish their former organized status. 
The tin and sheet mill workers struck in 1909. Bethlehem Steel workers struck the 
year following. Youngstown steel workers struck in 1917, burning the town of 
East Youngstown, which has since been rebuilt and rechristened Campbell, Ohio, 
in honor of the late head of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. And two 
years later a veritable revolution struck the industry when a general strike of its 
workers took place. Finally, after 30 years of recurrent warfare, the industry began 
to enjoy the fruits of its long and costly wars with its workers. There followed from 
1920 to 1933, 13 unbroken years of industrial peace. The price of that peace was 
servitude for the workers. 


Company Unions Represent New Policy 


Ap cycle of the industry's labor policy was ended almost in 1933. Mr. E. T. 
Weir, however, prolonged it four more years when he defeated the Weirton 
strike. But the seeds of a new cycle in the industry's labor policy were sown in 
1933. Company unions were created. Their significance lies in the fact that they 
symbolized the end of the ‘‘We will only deal with our employees as individuals’’ 
policy. The “‘employee representation plans,’’ as they were officially dubbed, es- 
tablished to a limited degree the new policy of dealing with workers as a group. 
It only remained then for the Steel Workers Organizing Cominittee (S. W. O. C.) 
to come along and put this policy into full effect. By March 2, 1937, S. W. O. C. 
had forced U. S. Steel to lead three-fourths of the industry back to its pre-1892 labor 
policy of (a) recognizing legitimate collective bargaining, and (b) dealing with the 
workers as a group through independent (of management), bona fide, trade unions 
of their own choosing. 

With the return of the pre-1892 labor policy industrial peace came to 
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three-fourths of the industry, while the other fourth, the so-called Little Steel 
group, tried in vain to continue the cycle which started in 1892. But in spite of 
the abortive efforts of Mr. Thomas Girdler, a new cycle of industrial relations 
started in the industry in 1937. It is this new cycle of industrial relations (labor 
policy), to which I shall devote my remaining remarks. 

In presenting labor's point of view, as I understand it, on management-union 
relationships, I wish to subdivide my comments into two categories: namely, per- 
sonnel and democratic principles. 


Place of Foreman 


SHALL discuss personnel—on management's side and in the trade unions—first. 
I Once employers begin to bargain collectively with their employees as a group— 
a group organized and functioning quite independently of management—union- 
management relations take on a distinctly personal flavor. In the early days these 
relations either got on smoothly or ran into trouble, dependent largely upon the 
respective abilities of employers, minor executives, foreman, union leaders, commit- 
teemen, and members.to adjust themselves to the democratic machinery of collective 
bargaining. 

The key man in union-company relations is the department foreman or super- 
intendent, because to the individual employee he is the company. Under the sys- 
tem, established in 1892, of corporate dictatorship and discipline, each department 
of the large industrial firms was set aside as an entity in itself, a small kingdom. 
Over this kingdom the foreman or superintendent ruled as judge, jury, prosecutor, 
and king. 

In this connection an operating vice president of a large company operating mills 
in several different localities recently told me that as he looked back over the period 
prior to signing the first contract with the union, he now realized that in effect 
his company operated a number of independently functioning business enterprises, 
the total number of which corresponded roughly with the total number of depart- 
mental superintendents, each of whom was free to hire and fire and run his depart- 
ment about as he pleased with a minimum of interference from top management— 
just as long as he ran it with some degree of efficiency. 


The Foreman’s Kingdom 


7 individual worker was told what to do, and he did it ‘‘or else.’” He was at 
the foreman’s mercy when he had a grievance. Behind the foreman was the 
power of the company. The individual worker had behind him exactly no power 
at all. He was merely a subject in the foreman’s kingdom, and he remained a sub- 
ject just as long as he was an humble one. When and if he tried to get the power of 
the other workers behind him by organizing them into a union, he was fired. Then 
he was blacklisted. And when he did find private employment, he was required as 
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a condition of employment to sign a yellow dog contract. Some companies of course 
were less ruthless but only in method, not substance. 

Under a genuine collective bargaining procedure all this changes. The fore- 
man’s kingdom is converted into a republic. The individual worker, supported by 
his fellow workers, is placed on a basis parallel with the foreman or superintendent. 
The worker enjoys the democratic right to seek the redress of his grievances. If 
he cannot do this with his foreman, then over his head he goes until, if necessary, 
his case is discussed by the union representative and top company executives or sub- 
mitted to an impartial umpire for final settlement. This is a big pill for many fore- 
men to swallow, for many it is a bitter pill, and some are not big enough personally 
to swallow it. Yet the success of collective bargaining depends upon the ability 
of the foreman to adjust himself to this new condition more than it does on any other 
one thing. 

In the S. W. O. C. we can measure our relations with the different firms by the 
extent to which their foreman and operating officials make the necessary personal 
adjustments. Where they refuse to relinquish their dictatorial powers, object to 
having their decisions subject to the scrutiny of their employees, and fight to weaken 
the union’s power and prestige, there has been trouble. But where supervisory 
officials have gracefully made the adjustment, realize that they must defend every 
decision on the basis of its merits, recognize the inherent right of their employees to 
present grievances, and try to settle them on their merits regardless of the effect 
such settlements may have on the union’s power or prestige, very few difficulties 
that could not be adjusted were encountered. I am happy to say that the latter 
condition has prevailed with almost all of the firms under S. W. O. C. contract. 


’ 


Most Foremen Adjusted to New Relations 


op and minor executives have to make the same kind of personal adjustments 
Lae naturally on a different plane. My experiences have been primarily 
with top executives, as contractural relations in the plant are administered by the 
local union committeemen and plant foremen, superintendents, and general man- 
agers. My experiences with the top executives with whom I deal have been inter- 
esting, more so as I look back upon them over the last two years. At first in 1937 
they were uncommunicative. Some looked at me in astonishment when I took my 
hat off, because there were no horns under it. Others frankly told me they hoped 
their relations with my union would be short and sweet, because when the oppor- 
tune time came they were going to ‘“‘put this damned union’’ where it belonged. 
Still others approached their new labor policy with an open mind. Today our re- 
lations with most company executives are cordial. A few weeks ago 30 top com- 
pany executives were my guests at a hotel dinner where we discussed the broader 
economic problems confronting the country as a whole. 
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Salesmen Best Negotiators 


, THIs connection I should like to repeat an observation, previously made by one 
of my associates, to the effect that salesmen and purchasing agents make better 
‘labor relations’ or “‘personnel’’ executives than operating officials. A salesman 
has been reared in an atmosphere much different from that of an operating or a pro- 
duction man. The nature of the salesman’s job requires him to be patient. He 
has experience in bargaining, giving and taking, and in judging the other fellow. 
He can patiently negotiate on a point because he knows eventually some agreement 
will be made. He knows how tocompromise. In contrast, the operating man has 
a completely different training. The major thing that has been inculcated in him 
is the importance of efficiency, and the only way he has been taught to get it is 
through giving orders. He has learned how to take orders and give them. The 
nature of his work has been to ‘‘do what I am told.’’ In turn, he has told others 
to ‘‘do as you are told, or else.”’ 

It is much harder for him to change over to a democratic attitude than it is for 
a salesman. The operating man quickly gets impatient in conferences, easily flies 
off the handle, and is frequently irritated by having a union committeeman question 
one of his acts. The salesman, on the other hand, does not have as much to un- 
learn and, by and large, he makes the necessary adjustments easier and more effec- 
tively. I donot mean to imply that only salesmen or purchasing agents make good 
executives to handle labor relations for a company. I merely say my experiences 
have been that their temperament is closer to the temperament required of a man to 
bargain collectively with union officials than is that of an operating man. 


Union Officials Reflect Relations 


WORD now about union personnel. By the same token that the foreman sym- 
A bolizes the company to the individual worker, so in many respects to the com- 
pany, the local union officers and committeemen symbolize the union. Trade union 
personnel to a large degree reflects the background of industrial relations in any par- 
ticular plant as well as the current labor policy of that plant. Workers who for 
generations have been discharged, blacklisted, and persecuted for union activity are 
slow in shedding their fears that their employer has not ceased fighting their union 
just because he has signed a contract with their union, his first contract. 

They question the company’s motives for each action, interpret every company 
move as hostile to their union, and generally assume an attitude of resistance to the 
company. The union becomes a mechanism for protecting them against the com- 
pany. It is only natural that this should be so, because the employees have been 
embittered by the use of labor spies, tear gas, discharge, eviction, yellow dog con- 
tracts, and other methods of opposition used by their employers to keep them in 
an unorganized and helpless state. 
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This natural attitude of the employees, which their local union leaders reflect, 
can only be changed by the company and its management officials, whose acts and 
words need to impress the employees with the company’s sincerity and good faith 
in dealing with their union. And until an employer impresses his employees with 
his sincerity and good faith toward their union, he cannot begin to enjoy cordial 
relations with the union. 


Belligerent Leaders 


URING the organizing stage of the union the sober-serious-minded employee, 
D who takes his personal responsibilities seriously, does not always take the lead 
in forming the union. Usually it is the adventurous, courageous worker who steps 
out, sticks a chip on his shoulder, and tells his boss: ‘‘Fire me if you dare. We're 
joining the union.’’ To oppose the legal and other methods of employer opposition 
to unions, courageous leaders are an absolute necessity. Once the union is estab- 
lished, however, union leaders have to adjust themselves to co-operating with the 
company. That is, provided the company in the first instance indicates a desire to 
cooperate sincerely and in good faith 

Now it is sometimes as difficult for local union leaders, who have gone through 
a bitter fight against their employer to win the right to have a union, to adjust them- 
selves to co-operate as it is for foremen who themselves have been trained to fight 
unions. When an employer complains to me that his local union leaders are belliger- 
ent, I must remind him that his chickens are coming home to roost. He has opposed 
the union for years, so much so that only his more adventurous employees have 
become the leaders. Had he been less vigorous in his opposition, or better yet 
offered no opposition, the more responsible employees would have risen to leader- 
ship first. An employer, as a prominent one once said, usually gets about the kind 
of union leadership he deserves. 

The S. W. O. C., for example, has a pretty well organized program to see that 
as quickly as possible the proper kind of personnel is in charge of its local unions. 
Where an employer's attitude is in doubt and we fear he will pick a fight when he 
thinks the opportune time has arrived to abolish the union, $. W. O. C. makes no 
attempt to train the local union's leaders in the ways of union-employer co-opera- 
tion. No such attempt is made for the obvious reasons that (a) co-operation must 
be initiated by management, and (b) until management indicates a sincere desire to 
co-operate, it is necessary for the self-preservation of the union to see that it is led 
by men who can successfully resist any efforts by the employer to destroy it. 


Local Leaders Trained 


B” in those instances where it is plainly observable that the employer is sincere 
in his relations with the union and wants to co-operate, S. W. O. C. does what 
it can to see that the local union leaders are trained to so co-operate. In additibn 
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to our regular trained staff in the field, which closely supervises our local unions, 
we have a special training program to assist local union officers in becoming skilled 
collective bargainers. Most of them make the necessary adjustments, but. where 
they don’t they are gradually replaced by union members who can. 

This year we are conducting a summer training camp program in one of the Na- 
tional Park Service camps for 10 weeks. We will be able to accommodate between 
three and four hundred of our local union officers this summer, and over a thousand 
will attend from the several other participating unions. This summer's program is 
an outgrowth of our training camp held at Mt. Davis last summer. The major 
subject of discussion at the summer training camp is union-management relations. 
We attempt to broaden the experience of those attending. Asa result of this train- 
ing program, which is held in the various districts during the less seasonable months, 
some employers have told us their foremen are a poor match for some of our local 
leadership. 


Union Arranges Foreman Meetings 


E HAVE just completed a novel, but important, experiment in one of our sub- 
\ \ regions. Throughout the fall and winter months we have been holding reg- 
ular joint monthly meetings of foremen and other supervisory officials and local 
union officers and committeemen from 23 different firms under contract with the 
S.W.O.C. The tangible result of these joint meetings, where problems of senior- 
ity, discipline, production efficiency, safety, etc., are discussed, has been a better 
understanding between company and union representatives. In fact, we have noted 
a spirit of co-operation developing in place of the previous atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust. 

The personal adjustment of both union and company officials to new conditions 
requiring co-operation has been difficult mainly because of the long and bitter back- 
ground of union hostility. Yet this personal adjustment, orientation to new and 
different ways of doing things, is essential, an absolute requirement, to make the 
new policy of group relationships between management and employees work. 


Democratic Principles 


HE first two years of the new cycle of industrial relations in the steel industry 
pee behind us. During these two fateful years, by and large, the necessary per- 
sonal adjustments in the method of doing things have been made. Many adjust- 
ments have also been made in the mode of thought. But vital adjustments in the 
mode of thought, mainly by management, essential to place union-management 
relations on a constructive, democratic, and permanent basis are in front of us. I 
do not think I am being prophetic, but merely stating a fact, when I say that the 
ideas currently held by a majority on management's side will have to be changed. 
If their popular mode of thought is not changed accordingly, I fear recurrent war- 
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fare and not industrial peace will mark the immediate future years of the cycle of 
industrial relations upon which we have recently embarked. 


Closed Shop Advocacy 


I AM hopeful that the democratic ideas and principles, to which I shall devote my 
concluding remarks, will be accepted and adopted by management without costly 
and unnecessary difficulties. This new cycle of industrial relations itself has re- 
quired perhaps the most profound and far-reaching change in the mode of thought of 
industrial management that has taken place in the last few decades. The democratic 
idea that workers have the right to organize, bargain collectively, and have a voice 
in the operation of industry in practice is the basis of the new cycle of industrial re- 
lations. Except im theory, this democratic idea was considered a heresy during the 
recently ended cycle. 

Just as the idea of bona fide collective bargaining was considered a heresy until 
a few years ago, so at present the idea that all employees of a given plant should be 
union members in good standing is considered a heresy by a majority on manage- 
ment’s side. Yet this democratic idea, namely, when a majority of the employees 
in a given plant belong to the union, all of them should belong as a condition of 
employment, will have to be lifted from the category of a heresy and placed into the 
category of a working policy before union-management relations can begin to reach 
the possibility of full development. 

This democratic idea is not as revolutionary as it may at first appear. It is an 
idea that we all believe in so far as our political life is concerned. The thing that is 
revolutionary—to management—about it is that it should be applied to our indus- 
trial and economic life as well as our political life. One of my associates states it 
thusly: 


Union Dues Like Taxes 


A’ the workers are bound by the union-employer contract. The wage increases, 
shorter hours, and other benefits secured by the majority are enjoyed likewise 
by the minority. The union has to pay hall rent, postage, grievance committeemen 
for lost time, and other expenses. To meet these obligations every member must 
pay the taxes (union dues) levied by and for the support of the union. All the work- 
ers derive equal benefits from the union, and therefore they must all share equally in 
paying the cost of its upkeep. Every plant, like every city, has that recalcitrant 
minority that has to be compelled to meet its obligations.”’ 

Why can’t union-management relations be kept on their present basis indefi- 
nitely, you may ask? Why can't management deal with any group of its employees, 
deal with individuals in cases, and only deal with one union for all employees when 
that union is certified as the majority union by a government agency? As long as 
this half-way policy prevails, the union in your plant is kept on the defensive, and 
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necessarily so to defend its own existence. When an employer says: ‘‘My employees 
are free to belong or not belong to any labor organization,’’ he, in effect, is saying to 
the union, “I will defend any employee who refuses to join the union.’’ The union 
members interpret this defense of such employees as a conscious design to use them 
at an opportune time to destroy their union. This half-way policy of management 
has provoked one of the country’s outstanding management engineers to observe: 


Unions Fear Destruction 


pecan all labor leaders, and I may add practically all industrialists, look 
upon the union wholly as a mechanism for adjusting grievances. As long as 
you have the organization set up for the adjustment of grievances and emphasize 
that, you cannot use it for more constructive purposes.’ 

Employers, when they so choose, can have it otherwise. The S. W. O.,C. 
issued, almost a year ago, a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Production Problems,’’ which sets 
forth a program for union-management co-operation to improve productive efh- 
ciency. This program is predicated upon management's complete acceptance of the 
union. In order that the union might engage in such a program its status must be 
assured, permanent, and unquestioned. Such a status requires that membership in 
the union shall be a condition of employment for all employees. Until management 
is disposed to grant the union such a status, its relations with the union will be, as 
a prominent writer once put it: 

“A negative business... no give-and-take, but mere force and yielding to 
force; mere taking advantage of one another’s weaknesses. . .”’ 

Management's half-way policy toward unions has compelled them to be ‘‘mere 
mechanisms for adjusting grievances.’’ For the first two years of the new cycle of 
industrial relations in the steel industry the union has been patient, but with the 
passing of time the union is becoming impatient with its incomplete and doubtful 
status. This question of union status, therefore, will be the most important one 
confronting management in the coming months. If this question is composed 
around the conference table, as I hope it will be, management-union relations should 
progress smothly and efficiently. But if this question becomes a battle cry, the char- 
acter of management-union relations will be adversely affected for an indefinite 
period of time. 


Question May Cause Labor War 


ay I conclude by telling you of an article I have recently read in a publication 
M of nation-wide circulation. It was written by a well-known management 
executive who recently made a world tour of the countries in which labor had at- 
tained the greatest degree of organization. I want to quote from the article: 

‘Looking at the American situation, a number of employers recalling their 
own earlier experiences made this remark, ‘You in America have ten years of labor 
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hell before you. Even if you do come quickly to a general acceptance of unions, it 
will take that long to breed out the strong-arm type, but as long as you fight the 
unions, they will have to have fighting leaders. Negotiators are developed only 
by negotiation. You employers are to blame that you haven't a higher type of labor 
leadership.’ *’ 

That quotation is from a publication not published by the C. I. O., rather it 
appears in the April 1939 issue of Nation's Business, the official organ of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. I commend the entire article, which is entitled, 
‘Industrial Peace Overseas,’’ to you for careful reading and thoughtful study. 


From a talk delivered at the Nineteenth Annual Industrial Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College. 





According to a Recent Authority American 
Industry Faces Ten Years of ‘‘Labor Hell,”’ 
for It will Take That Length of Time to Breed 
out Fighting Labor Leaders if Unionism is 
Immediately Accepted. ‘‘Negotiators are De- 
veloped Only by Negotiation.”’ 


Collective Bargaining 
Case Studies 


By CuHarzes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 


TuDy indicates that relations with affiliated and independent unions, undet 
collective bargaining, change and develop through the years. Much of the 
development in the past has been determined by opportunism and chance. 

This is not for the best. Many unfortunate and inequitable practices have grown 
up, and have become semi-permanent fixtures in our industrial pattern, due to this 
opportunistic growth of collective bargaining practices. 

In the face of this situation it would appear to be desirable to find ways through 
relations with unions to mutually mould or influence the direction of collective 
bargaining development so that its evolution will be to the best interest of industry 
and employees alike. Perhaps, management must take the initiative in this. 


Collective Bargaining Now Hamstrung 


XPERIENCE Of the last five years in some American companies has shown that 
E unions and management, when the proper approach is made, are thoroughly 
capable of cooperating to improve their collective bargaining machinery, and to 
prevent undesirable practices and relations from developing. 

In this connection, Fred W. Johnson, Vice President of the American Stores 
Company, of Philadelphia, points out: 
“Collective bargaining efforts have been hamstrung in some quarters by a 
studied attempt to have it appear that management and labor are naturally 
antagonistic forces. While this is a serious obstacle now to the cultivation 
of confidence and co-operation between labor and management, it will gradu- 


ally fade out as leaders obtain a clearer insight into the basic essentials of 
true collective bargaining. 


























COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


‘The next step in the development of collective bargaining almost cer- 
tainly will be in the direction of co-operative bargaining, in which labor and 
management will think, and plan, and work, in terms of helping each other 
to solve problems common to both.”’ 


In considering the facts about different collective bargaining setups that have 
been and are developing with both affiliated and independent unions, one may well 
divide these into three general classifications for case study: 

(a) Cases in which collective bargaining over wages and working conditions 
is the dominent factor, and leads to frequent strikes and threats of strike. 

(b) Cases in which collective bargaining is still the only concern, but in which 
machinery has been developed for settling differences of opinion in a peaceable 
manner. 

(c) Cases in which there is not only collective bargaining, but also various 
forms of collective cooperation between the workers’ organization and management 
for the benefit of both. 

To illustrate these three types, how changes come about from one type to 
another, and the sort of case studies that are desirable in analyses of collective bar- 
gaining and group relations, there follow brief reports of six case studies. 
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I. Strike Threatened Relations 


HE following is a report from union sources of an all-too familiar type of inter- 

change under the first type of collective bargaining. It is reproduced here, 

not with a view to being critical of either union or management in this case, 
but merely as a report of a negotiating conference. 

The discussion opened on the question of wage classifications in the warehouse. 
The union had asserted that wage minimums of the company were lowest in the city, 
and that the management's practice of grouping such people as responsible checkers 
and storekeepers into low classifications ought to be changed. 

““We insist that these people should have pay more in accord with their re- 
sponsibilities,’’ said the union negotiator. ‘‘It’s an outrage for a storekeeper to be 
on a $30 minimum.”’ 

The union negotiator pointed out that the classification scale which the union 
had drawn up was not iron-clad, but was merely a starting-point in the negotiations. 

The management representative objected to any changes, maintaining the classi- 
fications set up in last year’s negotiations were sufficient. 


Acrimony Develops 


crimony developed as time went on. 
A ‘‘Why do you want to hold out,’’ demanded the union negotiator, ‘‘against 
all the rest of the city, when other companies have agreed that job distinctions can 
be drawn on paper and written into a contract?” 

‘I object to being told I’m holding out,’’ said the management representative. 
‘‘Anybody would admit these jobs are very difficult to classify.”’ 

“We think they're simple to classify, and we've done it,’’ the union man replied. 

“Well, your classification doesn’t convince me,’’ replied management. 

‘“Well God knows maybe nothing will convince you.”’ 

Negotiations grew in heat, one declaring he was sick of the other’s line of 
chatter, and the union at one point maintaining the management representative had 
lied. Finally the situation became so difficult that management suggested the 
meeting be adjourned. Nothing was settled, the feeling continued unfriendly, and 
the matters at issue were left to be taken up in the same spirit again. 

Negotiations in this same tenor have been going on for three years, with the 
possibility of a strike always present. 

It is highly undesirable that distressing relations such as these, which exist in 
many companies, should be continued, or that this pattern of collective bargaining 
in industry should become fixed. 

Unquestionably one way to aid in the improvement of such relations, and to 
prevent their being started in companies newly entering upon group relations, is to 
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make available to company executives information gathered by research and analysis 
showing how other companies have succeeded in avoiding such relations, or having 
unavoidably entered into them, how they are seeking to develop relations in more 
helpful directions. 

The following case studies describe different approaches that have been made to 
the solution of this problem. 






























II. Good Technique in 
Negotiating 


N CONTRAST with this situation we now present a brief extract from a collective 
bargaining conference in which the parties proceed in a calm orderly manner. 
This is due to the fact that over a period of years the special personnel research 
division set up to watch collective bargaining developments in the company has 
made a study of the ways of negotiating. It has assisted operating executives in 
such matters as; spreading the discussion among the various representatives present, 
instead of the chairman doing all the talking, as usually happens; setting up joint 
subcommittees to study classifications, prevailing rates, and other matters on which 
there might be differences of opinion; reporting to the different plants the methods 
and results of collective bargaining that have come up, so that when a subject comes 
up in one plant, and is dealt with, the method of handling it is studied and passed 
on to another plant, so that when the subject comes up there the collective bargain- 
ing may be of the best sort possible in the interests of both management and the 
workers; etc. 
The series of conferences took up the important question of the basic week on 
which their wages are calculated. 





First Conference 


MANAGEMENT fepresentative opened by stating the Board of Directors of the 
Picdisian had complied with a request of the employees that a committee be 
chosen to represent the directors in discussing the matter with the employees. 
A committee of three had been designated, he said. 

The union negotiators (having carefully mapped out their tactics in advance, in 
contrast to the usual method) began by asking to have the following three pertinent 
questions formally recorded in the minutes: 

1. Is this committee appointed by the Board of Directors? 

2. Are any members of the committee directors? 

3. Are the members of the committee empowered to act for the Board? 

The first question had been answered by the management representative in his 
introductory remarks. The answer to the second was “‘no’’. 

To the third, the management representative replied that the committee was not 
empowered to act for the Directors, but was authorized to recommend to the Board, 
the action the committee felt to be appropriate based upon the discussion. 

A brief prepared by the union committee was then read into the record by the 
secretary. The first management representative, carefully avoiding an argument, 
stated the management committee would give it careful consideration. He added, 
tactfully, that it contained many points of interest, but that while he did not wish, 
at this time, to review the brief in a critical way, nevertheless he thought it con- 
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tained some mistaken views, such as statements that ‘‘the stockholders have sus- 
tained no loss,’’ and ‘‘we at present are suffering smaller earnings despite business 
improvement.” 

He pointed out that the Company’s surplus, which had been considerably re- 
duced the last few years, belonged to the stockholders, and that its reduction con- 
stituted a distinct loss to them. He stated that while there had been a slight up- 
turn in general business, the company was still losing money. 

The fourth union delegate inquired whether a similar surplus had been built up 
for the employees. The second management representative replied that in a certain 
sense this had been done since wages of the company were kept at a steady and fairly 
high average level in good times and bad, in contrast to wages in outside crafts, 
which fluctuated greatly. He pointed out that employees were now reaping the 
benefit of this long term treatment. 

The first management representative stated that his committee would like to 
study carefully the brief submitted by the union committee, and would like to meet 
with them again in two wecks. 

On adjournment at the request of the union the management representatives 
agreed that they would not forward their recommendations to the Board of Directors 
until they had been further discussed with employees. 


Second Conference 


ywo weeks later the management committee presented their reply to the union 
Tories They concluded with the following statements: 

‘In view of all this and, in particular the fact that employees in this area are 
favorably situated when their earnings are compared with the earnings in com- 
parable crafts in other industries there appears no sound basis for a 10% increase in 
wages at this time. 

‘The committee is mindful of the importance of the matter and continual review 
will be made in the future to determine that our wage rates and working conditions 
are at least as good as those in other plants, and management will continue to dis- 
cuss wages and working conditions with the union as in the past.” 

Delegates briefly discussed various points in the management committees state- 
ment but did not attempt an extended refutation of their arguments. Instead they 
stated that minutes of the two meetings would be prepared and distributed promptly 
to their constituents, and stated that they wished to refer the whole matter to their 
locals meeting the following week. 

They again asked the management committee not to forward its formal recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors until after the locals had sent in their replies 
and a further meeting held at which the delegates might express the views of em- 
ployees by means of a recorded vote. 

The management committee agreed. 
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Local Meetings 


HE report of one of the locals indicates the friendly but firm and intelligent manner 
Tia which employees dealt with the question. They outlined their objections to 
managements contentions and made requests as follows: 

‘This local requests that the practice of the management in comparing existing 
wage rates of their employees with those of employees in other industries be dis- 
continued. 

“Management refused to admit this comparison in 1929 when employees re- 
quested it. However, we would appreciate a statement at this time explaining 
which industries have been the basis for these comparisons. 

“It is requested that generalities be omitted and specific industries indicated in 
the answer to the above.”’ 

Management representatives, in the face of these somewhat frank demands 
courteously stated they would endeavour to bring to the next meeting data on wages 
paid in other industries. Accordingly, the subject was carried over to the next 
meeting. 

These are three out of a progressive series of conferences, in which employees 
were negotiating for an increase in wages which would add $500,000 a year to the 
payroll of the company. 

While these discussions seem very long and protracted, in actual fact agreement 
was reached in faster time than in the case discussed above. 

This is the best series of collective bargaining conferences we have come across 
in our analyses. It shows true collective bargaining in which there is reasonable 
equality between the two bargainers. 
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Ill. Background of Relations 
Difficult 


ur third case is selected to show the background of a most difficult collective 
() bargaining situation, and what is being done to remedy it. It will be 
evident that union delegates representing such men must be very hard to 
deal with. . 

The following is an extract from a sociological report into conditions in the 
plant in 1955, prior to the organization of the employees by a union. 

Employee A said, “‘If the men get smart we can still hold the production 
down. What we want to do now is on one night shift run around 126 pieces and on 
the next night run around 120. Any man who runs over 124 every night is only 
cutting his own throat.”’ 


Foremen Unconcerned 


H° WENT On to say that it was possible to run around 140 pieces in a shift, and 
when someone asked if the finish would be as good, he replied: 

‘It wouldn't be any different because the men have been going at the same speed 
as long as I can remember. I always run around 72 pieces before supper and then 
loaf around during the second half of the shift. When we only had to make 118 I 
used to be through work around 11:45 P.M. We just stood around talking then, 
for the foreman didn’t care what you did as long as you had your production out.”’ 

Employee B went through the department to take up a collection for the benefit 
of one of the employees who is in jail charged with drunk driving. One employee 
said that another man was taking up a collection in the main tool room; that this 
same offender had appealed his case when it first came up and $60.00 had been col- 
lected to get him out on bail, that he had since left his wife and children, and that 
he for one was not going to contribute. He added he understood the offender had 
lost his job. 

Employee C remarked that his machine needed repairing but the foreman would 
not see to it that the repairs were made; from his comments it seemed that he was 
having a lot of scrap. He said the foreman contended that it was the manner in 
which he was operating the machine which was causing the trouble, but when he 
challenged the foreman to work the machine, the latter refused and finally got some- 
one to fix it. Now he is having no trouble. 


Men Disa gree 


MPLOYEE D in conversation said that he had completed his production by 2:45 


P.M., and that he loafed the forty-five minutes left before he quit work at 3:30 
P.M. 
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At lunch time the majority of the men had completed from 68 to 70 pieces and 
in checking the sheet, it was evident that the other men had the same number. The 
check-up was made after the final pick-up had been made. When one of the em- 
ployees had ten completed pieces and when E took only two of them, he asked the 
reason, to which E replied: 

‘You have turned in 62 and that’s enough.”’ 

The other asked, ‘‘Why, what difference does it make as long as I only get 124 
in the nine hours?’’ and E answered, ‘‘Well, last night they picked the sheet up on 
me at supper time and if you have 66 or 70 pieces turned in for.the first half of the 
shift they will expect you to turn in the same amount for the second half so we leave 
the extra pieces until after supper just in case somebody should check the sheet and 
find out what the men really are doing.” 

There was considerable discussion among the employees about production. 
This conversation started before work and continued throughout the entire day. 
The discussion was interrupted by the foreman during the lunch period, but was 
resumed again in another location. One operator said that the men had no cause to 
complain because they had in the past run the production too consistently. 

‘“We brought it on ourselves and you know it,’’ he remarked. ‘‘We gave them 
118 pieces every day, regardless of the time we fooled around and we did it day after 
day; then they asked for 124 pieces a day and like a lot of d— fools we ran that many. 
I figure that is where we made our mistake. When they asked for 124 pieces we 
should have run around 120 and told them that we couldn't get any more. The 
Company has us right where they want us. They know that anyone of us can get 
better than 130 pieces. There isn’t any use of turning 124 each night because Bill 
is watching the department and if we don't do better than that there probably will 
be a new crew put on the job.”’ 


Worker Calls Others Suckers 


5 pew man also stated that the men would get through work from one to one anda 
half hours earlv and that instead of staying at their machines they would leave 
the department. He further said that he had been expecting something like this to 
happen for a long while because of the manner in which the men killed time in front 
of the foreman. He said the men should not have completed any more pieces than 
one-half of the required production as he claimed that the “‘bosses’’ came through 
the department making a check-up. 

‘At supper time the list would show that we all had turned in sixty-two pieces, 
but we would have six and eight more laying in the racks beside our machines. 
We didn’t stop to think about a check-up showing that we were running nearly 
140 pieces. It is too late now to do anything about it. All I can say is that we are 
sure a bunch of suckers.”’ 
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Employee C joined in the conversation and said he would not give the Company 
any more than 124 pieces for the shifts. When he asked what was to be done about 
Friday night, employee E answered, ‘There isn’t much we can do.”’ 

‘‘T think we should drop back to 118 pieces as we only work eight and a half 
hours,’’ replied C. 

‘You fellows had better stop fooling around,’’ another man said. ‘‘I’m telling 
you that you are not kidding the old man. You'd better knock the production out 
and forget about trying to set an amount for each man to run.” 

An argument between this man and employee C followed, the latter stating the 
men should not run above 118 pieces on Friday, while the former stated that the men 
had better run what they could and stop arguing about it. The argument became 
quite heated and stopped only when he stated that he intended to run whatever he 
could get, regardless of what the other men in the department did. 


Betting in the Plant 


| eee the shift C talked a great deal to various employees, spending about 
twenty minutes in attempting to make a bet with one of the men on football; 
according to another of the employees, C lost approximately seven dollars on Satur- 
day betting with other employees on bets he made in the plant throughout the week. 

At approximately 7:50 P.M., one man stopped his machine, washed his hands, 
and left the department, not returning until after the lunch period was over. At 
12:45 A.M. he took his tools from the machine, walked across the department, put 
them in his tool box, returned to his machine and shut the machine down com- 
pletely. He then stood around until quitting time, when he was washed and had 
his coat under his arm. 

Approximately every hour employee E asked the operators how much produc- 
tion they had completed. Information he received was given to other employees, 
so that each man would know what the others were doing. 

One of the employees, known as ‘‘Shorty’’ was observed suffering from a severe 
nose-bleed before starting work. Shorty said that he had been to a doctor for a 
sinus treatment before coming to work, and that the dust didn’t do him any good. 
It is believed that the foreman should not have permitted this man to work in his 
condition, as his nose bled the entire shift. 

Employee C stopped to talk to one of the employees who was supposed to be 
working. These two men stood by the machine and talked from approximately 
3:00 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. During this time the man did not operate his machine and 
was smoking cigarettes. 

As employee E made his first pick-up trip throughout the plant, he informed one 
of the employees that the men in the department had decided not to turn in more 
than 124 pieces for the nine hour shift, and he cautioned him not to turn in more than 
that. 
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Men Hold Meeting 


T SUPPER time the entire department got together and checked each other's pro- 
duction. Employee C did most of the talking. He said he had been repri- 
manded by the general foreman for talking to another employee during working 
hours, that he intended to talk to whomever he pleased and whenever he wanted to 
and no foreman was going to stop him. He explained that he had been talking to 
the oiler for about 20 minutes before the general foreman broke up the conversation. 
He turned in 122 pieces, and stated the Company could get someone else to take his 
job if they didn’t like the way he was handling it. 

During the shift after lunch this employee was away from his machine on three 
different occasions. On one occasion he talked to an inspector and on the other two 
occasions he was out of the department. During the entire shift he lost approxi- 
mately one hour and a half mostly caused by talking. 


How Company Is Seeking to Improve Situation 


H™ is a picture of a group of dissatisfied and disloyal workers. Not only are 
they unfriendly to the Company, but quarrel among themselves as to what they 
should do. 

When this plant was organized eighteen months later a bitter strike followed. 
Collective bargaining has been most difficult and acrimonious, and there has been a 
strike of greater or less intensity every year since. Jurisdictional and factional dis- 
putes among the men are of daily occurence. 

The policy being pursued by the Company has been to place a new man in charge 
of the plant, so that any old antagonisms may be lessened. It has given wage 
raises, vacations with pay, introduced a sick benefit plan, and a modified form of 
annual wage plan. 

It is hoped by these means that in the course of time the men will come to have a 
better liking for the Company, and do an honest job for it. This is taking time, but 
there is evidence of diminishing tension. 

In a visit to another of this company’s plants which we made a year ago, on the 
eve of a narrowly averted sit-down strike, company officials stated that they had 
been troubled by conditions similar to those described above. They thought how- 
ever that though much of it still existed, it was disappearing, and though the 
threat of strike still overhung collective bargaining conferences, actual stoppage of 
work was now much less frequent than in the past. 
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IV. How Bad Relations Were 
Improved 


ur fourth case illustrates another way in which a bad situation similar to the 

one above was dealt with in collective bargaining conferences. The plant 

had the advantage of being a small one with only 1200 men, and it so happened 
that the general manager was so situated for a period of time that he could give a 
great deal of attention to the problem. 

The union agents had been in the habit of coming to the general manager fre- 
quently with various grievances concerning rates of pay, assignment of work, etc. 
It appeared to him from these contacts with union representatives that they were 
solely concerned with getting more for their members, and that the service rendered 
was very little thought of, and not at all in relation to the increased pay and im- 
proved conditions for which they were asking. 


A Bold Stroke 


noe general manager called a special meeting at which he frankly sought to turn 
their attention to this problem of the relation between work done and recom- 
pense. He pointed out to the unions’ agents that the plant was definitely in com- 
petition with other works, that cost of operations were closely watched by the 
Company, and that while willing and eager to make all reasonable concessions to 
the man, he thought the union should assume some responsibility in aiding him to 
operate as efficiently as possible. 

The discussions then centered around two points, (a) avoidance of delays and 
wastages and (b) improvement in the work rendered by individual workers. 

At the meetings of the union locals following this conference there was very 
lively discussion of matters brought up, and this was followed by many more union 
meetings widely attended. The first move had been successful, in that the men were 
diverted from concentrating on their grievances, and how they could get more out of 


the company to a consideration of the objects, purposes and consequences of their 
work. 


Defense Reaction 


a first consequence was a defense reaction of employees. They came to the next 
conference and told the general manager of the various things that the manage- 
ment did that were wasteful, how, for example, they might be required to build a 
structure, and would no sooner complete it than it would be torn down, and built 
again with other materials, or to a new design. 

He accepted in good grace the matters that were pointed out to him by the 
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union agents, saw that some of them were remediable within his control, and took 
the necessary steps to straighten them out, explained how some matters were beyond 
his control, and that in some other cases in order to avoid expensive delays it was 
necessary to put in temporary structures which later might have to be torn down. 
Employees did not seem to be entirely satisfied that all possible steps were being 
taken by the management to eliminate waste on its part, possibly owing to their lack 
of appreciation of all the factors in management, but were sufficiently encouraged 
by the steps taken to continue thinking about their own share in efficiency. 

At first they resented and repudiated management's accusation that they were 
not doing their work properly, either as to quantity or quality. Management had 
plenty of evidence, however, and pressed the point. 

Again union meetings followed in which there was much argument, particularly 
as some of the older men attended, and flatly accused their fellow workers of poor 
work—and said that they knew very well that the general manager was right. 

















Union Men Wish to Be Rated 





s a result of these union discussions the men did not admit that the general 
A manager was right, but proposed to him that their work should be rated or 
evaluated on forms drawn up by the unions. (They called in the personnel manager 
toaidthem.) The rating was to take place every three months, and be signed by the 
foreman, shop steward and the man himself. 

By this means, the unions said proof would be obtained as to whether the men 
were doing their work properly or not, and who the men were who might not be 
doing their share. 

We need not enter into the details of the forms, and the difficulties and disagree- 
ments that have naturally arisen under the plan, but quote briefly from our report of 
an intensive survey made after it had been in operation for a year. In this survey 
we interviewed all ranks of management, as well as workers and union officials. 























Results in Brief 


_— plan has been in operation about a year and the results achieved so far are 
most encouraging. 


(a) A reduction in the number of real and imagined grievances of em- 
ployees. 

(b) An increase in operating efficiency as measured by such indices as 
waste, furnace operating time, etc. 

(c) More expeditious and better carried out maintenance work. 

(d) Saving of money in construction work. (In one case an actual cash 
saving of $4000.00) 

(e) Union agents participating in the encouragement of their members to 
do good work even to the extent of going out on the job, and setting desir- 
able standards of workmanship, and inspecting work done. 
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(f) Voluntary attendance of fifty per cent of the working force at trade 
classes in blueprint reading, welding, wiring, etc. so that they may be better 
qualified to do their jobs. 


‘Can the plan be held up and continued, or will it go the way of many coopera 
tive plans in the country? How can it be developed and extended, so that it em 
braces and affects the proportion of employees, including workers and supervisors 
at different levels, who are not yet participating? Along what lines should further 
aspects of cooperation be planned and set in motion?”’ 

These are the questions which are very much in the mind of management at 
the present time. 


Plan Has Three Point Base 


O" analysis shows that the success of the plan is due to: 


1. Its appeal to and provision for the craft pride and ambitions of the 
workers. 

2. The response of responsible labor leaders when their leadership is 
respected. 

3. The methods and instruments used being strictly in terms of the work- 
ers’ concepts so that they have readily become part of their working lives. 


‘We do not feel that at.this time there should be any change made in the work- 
ing of the plan among the workers, but that it should be continued as it is for 
another year. During this period a continuous series of observations should be 
made of the incidents, happenings and events that occur, and these observations 
should be recorded. 

“At the end of this period the observations should be analysed and perhaps 
another cross section study made, so that plans may be laid for introducing modi- 
fications to maintain or increase the cooperative force among the men. It is too 
early yet to say just what these changes might be.”’ 

Here we see how a bold stroke by the general manager, a persistent sticking to 
his point, and patience in meeting unforeseen difficulties, in six months has changed 
a very dangerous strike threatened collective bargaining relationship to one in which 
there is no more thought of a strike than there is of war between Canada and the 
United States. The accompanying benefits to workers and management of the 
cooperative spirit now present are obvious. 
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V. How Amicable Relations 
Deteriorated 


E NOw review a case in which through an unfortunate set of circumstances 
\ N / a collective bargaining relationship which had progressed through to an 
micable cooperative stage reversed its direction, and ended up in a dis- 

astrous strike. 

The case illustrates well the dangers and difficulties that lie in the path of those 
wishing to develop cooperative collective bargaining relations—and the great 
need there is for adequate study and anticipation of probable and possible outcomes. 

This is the once famous 7 year union management cooperative plan at the Pequot 
Mill of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. This mill, employing 2500 workers, 
makes high grade sheets and pillow cases at Salem, Mass. 

In 1919 the workers were completely organized and the mill was a closed shop. 
Under prosperous conditions during the next seven years, management, interested 
in the welfare of its workers, made many concessions to the union, but required no 
concessions from them. 

However, 1926 being an unfavorable year of business management decided that 
it could no longer make concessions unless they were indisputably justified. This 
rather sudden change in policy caused dissatisfaction and dissension among the 
workers, and they blamed the business agent of the union, thinking that he had re- 
duced his pressure on the Company. Moves were made to oust him. 


Cooperative Plan Set Up 


EARING of union management cooperative plans in the clothing industry and on 
H the Baltimore and Ohio railway, he proposed that the union enter into a co- 
operative agreement with management, by which the employees would aid the Com- 
pany in meeting competition, by helping to maintain “‘quantity and quality of pro- 
duction’’ and cooperating in effecting economies in manufacturing. 

For two years the plan worked well; there were friendly conferences every 
month. These helped the mill officials and the union leaders to understand each 
other better and the problems which each other faced. The only trouble was that 
the rank and file of the workers were not brought into active participation in the 
plan. They were seldom consulted and left everything to their leaders. Thus an 
excellent opportunity for worker education was not realized. However, 1927 was 
the best year of business for the Company and there was plenty of employment for 
the workers. 

In 1928 business fell off again and the Company investigated to see where it 
could reduce costs. It found labor costs out of line, and that with the modern 
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machinery of the plant, weavers could without hardship tend more looms, and that 
employees in other departments could also do more than they were doing. 

The mill staff worked out new job specifications to increase the number of looms 
tended by a weaver from 13 to 24, allowing a reasonable increase in pay to the work- 
ersretained. This is what the workers call ‘‘stretch out’’. 

Through the cooperative plan, the company put it up to the union to accept the 
stretchout and to work out details of layoffs, etc. The union leaders, who had been 
sitting in at meetings with mill officials, knew what was coming, and the competi- 
tive conditions in the industry which made this move necessary. But they refused 
to agree, knowing full well that their rank and file members would not agree. 

In a union meeting the workers overwhelmingly voted against the stretchout. 
The cooperative plan provided that, on any disagreement with the company, the 
union would not call a strike for sixty days. So for sixty days the change was tied 
up, while the business agent of the union tried to get the company not to put in the 
stretchout, and tried to get his own members to accept it. 

Finally he succeeded in getting both to agree that the union should hire an out- 
side industrial engineer to investigate the problem and report before any changes 
were made. 


Joint Research Proposed 


HE engineer reported that workers could unquestionably do more without over- 
j ers g themselves if their work were properly laid out for them, but that owing 
to lack of uniformity in working conditions difficulties would arise unless changes 
were made on the basis of scientific analysis. The union agent therefore brought 
in a plan for setting up a joint research committee and making stretchout changes 
on the basis of the facts found by this organization. By this means they would have 
a say in decisions as to how much stretchout was fair, rather than having to take the 
word of mill officials. 

The mill officials did not like the idea at all, but they wanted to.reduce costs. 
They knew they could not introduce their own stretchout plans without a strike, 
and were confident that the research would just show that their own plans were 
sound. So, with many doubts, they agreed to a program by which the stretchout 
should be controlled by joint research. 

The joint research plan went into operation early in 1929. It suffered the usual 
obstacles to any innovation. Particularly it suffered from lack of a carefully stated 
and agreed upon order of reference. The research committee was not instructed as 
to the limits of its field of investigation and its work was not integrated to the whole 
problem of development of management, union organization or union management 
relations. 

Opposition of operating executives, pressure for immediate results, difficulty 
in getting agreement regarding those to be laid off, distrust and resistance of every- 
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one to change were some of the research staff's difficulties. Little or no attempt was 
made to educate the employees to an understanding of what was going on and why, 
their main contacts with the program being at the time they were due for layoff. 
The business agent and other union executives were the only ones who followed 
closely the progress of the work. Neither did the mill officials educate the super- 
visory staff, to an understanding of the principles underlying the work and the 
responsibilities they would face in carrying on the work, when the research was 









over. 

After careful job analyses and time studies, specifications as to the manner in 
which the workers were to do their work, arrangements for division of work, for 
supplies of materials, etc., the research staff introduced the stretchout in the weaving 
room. After getting things running smoothly they moved on to the carding room 
leaving the operating staff to supervise the stretched-out work. Gradually the 
workers slid back to their old ways of doing things, organization and supervision 
gradually slackened and the workers began to find their stretched out jobs involved 
much harder work than they had done before, and that they could not keep up with 
the 20 looms they now had to tend. 
















Friction and Dissatisfaction Arise 


Ss THE research staff moved on from one department to another, and left things in 
A the hands of the operating executives and supervisors the same thing took place. 
So that, instead of leaving behind them a trail of organized, well planned and laid 
out work, because neither the workers nor the operating heads were properly edu- 
cated in the new methods, they simply left behind a trail of frictions, dissatisfactions, 
and hatred. 

Nevertheless, in two years the reduction in labor expense amounted to almost 
$300,000 per annum. 

But, by late 1931, with business still falling off, and insufficient cuts in operat- 
ing expenses being obtained through the joint research program, the company pro- 
posed a 10% wage cut. The workers hated the joint research so much that they 
consented to the 10% wage cut on condition that there should be no more research. 

The mill officials then tried to increase mechanical efficiency, but by the middle 
of 1932, at the bottom of the depression, the company was still operating at a loss. 
So a second 10% cut in wages was announced, and more joint research and stretch- 























outs. 

The union agreed to the second wage cut, but voted to strike if there were more 
stretchouts. 

Six months later a new joint research staff was established, in spite of the op- 
position of the union officials, who however finally agreed to it. Within five 
months the mill was closed by a strike, called by the workers in defiance of union 
officials. 
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Luckily 2 months later the strike was settled by the adoption of the Cotton 
Textile Code, and an agreement by the company to defer labor extensions for two 
years. The workers refused to have anything more to do with their previous union 
officials, or with the International A. F. L. Union which had supported the union 
officials. They organized their own independent local union. 


Causes of Rise, Decline and Fall Analyzed 


ERE Over a seven year period from 1927 to 1933 we see the rise, decline and fall 
H of union management cooperation. This noteworthy attempt though it 
failed finally does bring out as no theorizing could do, the factors essential to the 
success of such cooperative efforts, and points to the possibilities inherent in such a 
form of union-management relations. 

The first matter of importance is motivation. This experiment had a very bad 
start in this respect. The first setting up of the cooperative plan was due to the 
business agent of the union being threatened with the loss of his leadership, and a 
tendency for the workers to drift into an antagonistic attitude towards the company. 
It was therefore not a spontaneous movement on the part of employees or of manage- 
ment. 

In the second stage of the movement, the joint research, again the business 
agent of the union was in difficulty and sought a way out. Employees accepted the 
plan without understanding it, because it seemed to be the only thing to do, and 
management accepted it, without fully realizing its implications, because on their 
side it seemed the only way to get a reduction in costs. 

This lack of real desire for mutual cooperation on the part of employees and 
management was throughout a serious handicap, because there was no underlying 
will to agree. 


Educational Opportunities Overlooked 


ASICALLY also the problem seems to have been one of education. If during the 
B prosperous years, after the formation of the union, management had tried to 
get employees to understand that their stake in the company and its success was as 
large as that of the stockholders; and if over a period of years, when there were no 
reasons for strained relations, had educated employees in the joint responsibilities 
of employees and management and the need for concessions by both parties then the 
groundwork would have been laid for a true cooperative movement on a broad base. 
(Education of operating executives and supervisory force would have had to parallel 
the employee education.) 

But even without this planned building of sound employee relations from 1919 
to 1926, it is entirely possible that had both union officials and mill officials appre- 
ciated the need of education of those they led, during the first two years of coopera- 
tion, the second phase would have had smoother going. This not being realized, 
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there was again an opportunity for keeping employees informed during the joint 
research stretchout program. But again the opportunity of going thoroughly into 
the whole significance and method of the program with the rank and file of the 
workers, and with the operating executives of management, was overlooked. 

Without these bulwarks, the strains of the depression finally broke up what had 
promised to be a very fine experiment in cooperative collective bargaining. 

(This is a résumé of a report on this experiment published by the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations.) 

The National Labor Relations Board announced on July 10, 1939 that a secret ballot 
election would be conducted among the production and maintenance employees of Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company, Salem and Peabody, Massachusetts. These employees will vote to 
determine whether they desire to be represented by Independent Sheeting Workers of America, 
by Textile Workers Organizing Committee, (CIO), or by neither. (The CIO Union won by a 
narrow margin.) 
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VI. Planned Group Relations 


uR final case study is of a company, the management of which deliberately 
studied ahead of time the sort of collective bargaining, that seemed wisest 
to encourage in terms of philosophy, policy, and union relations. 

Management concluded as a result of studies that the minimum of discipline 
required that there must be order-givers and order-takers; that the order givers 
should be selected by those best qualified to select them; and that managerial policy 
should be devised by persons best qualified to do so, by financial experts, sales ex- 
perts, production experts, labor experts, etc. Each group should do its own job, 
correlated with the work of others, but not interfering with it. Interference by the 
union in strictly management matters was avoided. 

After deciding what were the minimum essentials for discipline and efficiency in 
the organization, management then turned to a consideration of the extent to which 
democracy could be established, and the sort of policies that could be influenced by 
the workers through democratic processes. It was felt that if the plan were properly 
worked out, workers would adopt a cooperative attitude. 


Joint Committee Management 


HE policy adopted was that workers should be taken into the fullest partnership 
Tin all matters which directly affected them, and in which they would therefore 
be competent to form sound judgments. 

A joint committee of management and workers was entrusted with setting up 
factory rules, and with making subsequent amendments. An appeals committee of 
workers and management, under an impartial chairman, was set up to deal with 
grievances arising out of these rules. The work of this committee was final, over- 
ruling even the company’s Board of Directors. 

This absolutely blocked the type of employee who might bleat that he was un- 
fairly treated by the foreman or the company, for he immediately met the reply, 
“If you aren't satisfied, why don’t you go to the appeals committee?”’ 

Problems of dishonesty were also dealt with by a joint committee of workers 
and management, cases of suspected dishonesty being turned over to this committee 
for investigation and discipline, subject to appeal to the appeals committee. 


Workers Consulted on Foreman Selection 


 aniage that the workers, mostly on piece rates, often knew as well as manage- 
ment the man who would make the best foreman, who would run their depart- 
ments best, and who would prevent work stoppages and inefficiency leading to low 
output and low wages, the company agreed that appointments of foremen by 
management should be subject to ratification by union shop stewards. 
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Many companies, at the present time, would regard this method as very radical. 
Even the company reported on here reserved, in top management, a final right to 
override selection of a foreman under this scheme. It has never been compelled to 
exercise the right. Asa matter of fact, all companies with good industrial relations 
are careful in their selection of foremen to make sure that those chosen will be 
acceptable to workers, for they know they cannot get the best work out of employees 
bossed by unpopular foremen. So it might not be such a radical step as it would 
appear at first glance, to go further, and actually consult workers on such appoint- 
ments. 

In the clothing industry and the West Coast paper industry, it has been found 
that workers blame managements that appoint foremen who do not know their 
work, and are not able properly to manage their departments. In many instances, 
small clothing manufacturers go to the union, and ask it to suggest the best man for 
a foreman’s job. In the West Coast paper industry the union is consulted on the 
appointment of foremen. 


Union Approves Foreman 


£ ion appointment of foremen, subject to shop-steward approval, in the company 
mentioned above, was in accordance with management’s belief in giving the job 
of selecting order-givers to those qualified to make the selection. It was an ad- 
mission by management that workers, being in direct touch with their foremen and 
with their foremen’s work, are certainly as well qualified as management to select 
them. 

Because of the importance of shop-stewards in the entire union setup, in the 
representation of workers, and in the presentation of their views and grievances, 
management went so far as to promote with union consent the local union president 
from a production job to a position in the labor relations department, as chief shop 
steward. He has done a good job for both workers and management as evidenced 
by the fact that he has held his labor relations job on the company payroll, and 
meanwhile has been annually re-elected to his union presidency for 18 years. 

Basic wages in this industry are negotiated on an industry-wide basis, but piece 
rates, jobs paid above minimums, and time studies are worked out locally by a joint 
worker-management committee. 


Workers Have a Sense of Responsibility 


THER Matters in which management has considered workers directly affected 
O and therefore competent to form sound judgments are profit sharing, the un- 
employment insurance plan of the company, sickness insurance fund, pension fund, 
widows pensions, and death benefits. Workers are therefore represented on com- 
mittees governing these functions. 

In recreation activities, the company provides facilities such as grounds, tennis 
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courts, and meeting halls, but leaves the control and financing of the activities them- 
selves, to employees. 

_ This company has gone far—much farther than many companies would be will- 
ing to go—in granting self-rule to workers. But it must be remembered that this 
plan has been developing for 20 years, and that every innovation has been made 
cautiously, and with proper safeguards. 

This plan is cited here to illustrate an approach to labor relations in which a 
company deliberately studies the type of collective bargaining relations it thinks 
will work out best for both employees and company, and gradually moulds policies 
and practices in accordance with this plan. 

It would appear from this company’s experiment that under such conditions 
workers show a much higher competence and sense of responsibility than they are 
usually given credit for. It is further apparent that when they havea share in mak- 
ing decisions about matters directly touching them, they do not tend to interfere 
in executive and administrative problems which are strictly the function of manage- 
ment, and on which, because of their limited opportunities for knowledge, they are 
not so competent to form sound judgments. 

It would certainly not be proposed that a company should forthwith try to copy 
this scheme. But it is suggested that companies by research can determine the type 
of labor relations best suited to their needs, and in the best interest of employees. 
They can then set to work on the difficult—but certainly not impossible—task of 
building such relationships. It does not seem that there should be unalterable op- 
position on the part of labor to such a development. 











The Employee Must Recognize that Seniority 
Rights are Not Equivalent to Perpetual Rights of 
Employment. He Must Realize that Although 
He May Insure His Home against Loss by Fire— 
He May Not Set Fire to that Home. 


Seniority 
Plans 


By R. Douctas DAUTERICH 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


HE seniority principle is as old as the employer-employee relationship itself. 

It runs through many time-honored company policies such as pension plans 

and sick benefits and is often a controlling influence in the every day relation- 
ship of employer and employee. 

However, the most frequent application of the seniority principle today has to 
do with a preferential treatment of employees in connection with lay-off, rehire and 
promotion based on their relative length of service. In addition to length of service, 
various other factors such as merit, ability, family status, physical fitness, and place 
of residence have come to be thought of as a part of the seniority principle. 


Employers Started Seniority 


N A discussion of seniority, one of the first questions which arises is why seniority 
is considered important and from whence this consideration derived and de- 
veloped. 

The employer was undoubtedly the first to recognize and apply the seniority 
principle by encouraging continued employment. Continued employment reduced 
labor turnover and consequently the employee's increased ability, resulting from 
training and experience, was available to the employer. Likewise, the investment 
represented by the cost of training was protected, and the added cost of constantly 
retraining new employees was reduced. Furthermore, it was felt that a long service 
worker was more likely to be loyal and consequently more concerned with the best 
interests of hisemployer. Ina large measure this approach is quite sound and many 
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companies have seen mutual benefits for employer and employee redound from its 
application. 


Now Labor Advocates Seniority 


saci organized labor advocates the seniority principle and is promoting its 
application as a kind of insurance policy. Labor’s objective in this matter is 
twofold 1) the protection of older workers and 2) the protection of all workers 
against discriminatory treatment by supervisors. I believe it can be honestly stated 
that in general this protection is not sought against management, but rather is 
directed at lower level supervisors. Asa matter of fact, in this day when many in- 
dustries have grown so large that the average worker loses all contact with manage- 
ment, the greatest appeal of a seniority plan for the worker is to assure him a “‘day 
in court’ with management as a protection against the summary actions of a prej- 
udiced supervisor. 7 

In the formulation of a seniority plan the following points must usually be given 
consideration: 
. Who is to be covered by the plan. 
. The basis of the plan, i.e. whether plant-wide, departmental, etc. 
. What is to be affected by the plan, i.e. lay-off, rehire, etc. 
. Determining the various time elements of the plan. 
. What qualifying factors shall be considered in addition to length of 

service. 

. How seniority rights may be terminated. 
. How seniority rights are affected by promotion or transfer. 
. Whether to include a division of work program as a part of the seniority 


plan. 
g. The display of seniority rules and lists. 
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Those Usually Excluded 


T question of who is to be covered by a seniority plan may be answered by de- 
termining who is to be excluded from it. In most industrial organizations the 
following are excluded: 

1. All individuals identified with management down to and including the 

level of foreman. 

2. Office of clerical employees. 

3. Watchmen. 

4. Temporary or probational employees. 

5. Apprentices. 

Some question may arise as to the exclusion of so called working foremen. The 
decision in such cases must be an arbitrary one at best. One organization met the 
Situation by actually determining for each working foreman the average time spent 
in the performance of manual labor as compared with the time spent in a supervisory 
Capacity. In cases where it was found that the greater amount of time was spent in 
a supervisory capacity that individual was excluded from the plan. 
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Although apprentices are shown here as generally being excluded from seniority 
plans, often there is an insistence that they be included. If apprentices are included, 
it is recommended that they be handled as a separate unit. Obviously apprentices 
are usually relatively short service employees, but at the same time the cost of train- 
ing them represents an investment which should be guarded. Consequently, it 
would be highly undesirable to be forced to lay-off all apprentices at the outset of a 
receding business condition. 

Determining the basis or scope within which seniority rights shall prevail for 
each employee is one of the most difficult problems involved in the whole question 
of seniority. Generally, the selection of a basis will be limited to one of the follow- 


ing: 


. Plant-wide. 
. Departmental, or a unit of plant or department. 

. Occupation. 

. A combination of department and occupation; plant and occupation; or 
plant, department and occupation. 


I 
2 
3 
4 


Plant-wide seniority alone, although relatively easy to administer, is usually 
only adaptable to the simplest type of operation. On the other hand, a strict ap- 
plication of departmental seniority frequently causes difficulty when work falls off 
in one department and remains constant in another. Here the employer may be 
faced with laying off long service employees in one department and retaining short 
service ones in the other. 


Occupational Groupings 


FTEN, in an attempt to facilitate administration, there is a temptation to create a 
O unit by grouping various occupations or departments for which labor is felt to 
be interchangeable. This approach can have serious consequences later, if, when it 
is necessary to lay-off some workers it is found that those who remain are not capable 
of performing the work of those laid off. Even where, for two or more occupations, 
the workers are somewhat interchangeable it is undesirable, in my opinion, to adopt 
a seniority plan which causes a great deal of shifting of employees during periods of 
fluctuating business. 

Often a supervisor's intimate knowledge of the various abilities and inabilities 
of the workers under his supervision is invaluable in boosting the overall efficiency 
of a unit, and much of this value is lost where employees are continually shifted 
from one department to another. 

In the final analysis the basis of seniority must be patterned so as to best meet 
the needs of a given organization with due consideration to the peculiarities of its 
operations. The basis should be logical and understandable to the employee and 
subject to the least possible difficulty of administration. 
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Seniority Should Not Affect Promotion 


M™ seniority plans allow seniority to have a bearing on all or some of the 
following matters concerning employees: 


1. Lay-off 

2. Rehire 

-3. Promotion 
4. Transfer 

5. Preferred job 


Obviously, a seniority plan should have a bearing on lay-off and rehire. How- 
ever, in my Opinion, seniority should have little if any bearing on promotion. It 
must be realized that a seniority plan has the effect at times of reducing the initiative 
of some employees. Therefore, to offset that condition, it should be generally 
known that promotions are based on merit and ability. Some might argue that 
merit and ability develop with years of service, but, although this may be true in 
some instances it is just as often untrue. 

‘Preferred job’’ refers to those situations where, within a given group or oc- 
cupation, certain jobs are not as desirable as others because of some objectionable 
working condition. Some plans allow the employee with the greatest seniority, 
among those on objectionable jobs, to move to a preferred job when a vacancy occurs 
in that category. 


Probation Period Excluded 


HE time elements in seniority deal with length of service expressed in terms of 
pon months and days. Because these elements are subject to being stated in 
definite terms and conditions, they should be clearly recorded in a well formulated 
plan. Many plans provide that the employee must spend a certain period of tem- 
porary or probational employment (varying from two weeks to one year) before he is 
eligible for seniority rights, but having served this period his seniority dates from 
employment. 

Usually periods of employment during this probational period are cumulative 
regardless of intervening lay-offs. The fixing of an interim period of probational 
employment prior to seniority rights is highly desirable in that it affords an oppor- 
tunity to properly appraise new employees. This opportunity should not be 
overlooked or treated lightly, because those who favor a strict application of the 
seniority principle assume as a premise that an employee's being on the payroll is 
self-evidence of satisfactory performance of work. In this connection it seems appro- 
priate to point out that many potential seniority problems might never materialize 
if careful attention is given to the adequacy of employment procedure together with 
an active follow-up of all employments to insure that the proper selection has been 
made. 

Generally, seniority rights “‘bridge the gap’’ of periods of sickness, leaves of 
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absence or lay-off, provided such breaks in service are not of a duration longer than 
a specified time (usually one year). Of course, such periods of absence from the 
job are not credited to the employee's service. 


Other Qualifying Factors 


S PREVIOUSLY stated, various qualifying factors in addition to length of service 
L \ have come to be thought of as a part of the seniority principle. Some of these 
factors as they appear in various plans are: 


Merit and ability 

. Physical fitness 

Family status; number of dependents 
. Place of residence 

. Fitness for work 

. Character 

. General reputation 

. Energy 
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All too often these factors are injected into seniority plans with the idea that 
they furnish a “‘loophole’’. There is probably nothing more fallacious than this 
idea, for when it becomes necessary to administer the plan these factors do not 
‘stand up’’ and consequently the whole consideration frequently depends on the one 
factor which is measurable and unalterable, namely length of service. 


Factors that Should Be Excluded 


F ALL of these qualifying factors, merit and ability considered as one factor is 
O probably the only one which may be linked appropriately with length of ser- 
vice, and even here it is almost imperative that this factor be measured by a tried and 
tested employee merit rating device which has the respect of all concerned. 

Physical fitness should certainly not be considered a factor since it is usually an 
original and continuing condition of employment subject to periodic check and 
appropriate action at all times. 

An attempt to recognize family status as a factor may be very desirable but is 
certainly impracticable as to administration. 

Place of residence is certainly of no consequence; and character, general reputa- 
tion, energy, and other similarly vague factors should never be included in a senior- 
ity plan because they are not measurable. 


Loss of Seniority Rights 


I Is customary for seniority to be terminated as a result of any one of the following 
causes or conditions: 


. Discharge. 

. Resignation. 

. Not reporting for work when notified. 

. Lapse of employment in excess of an arbitrarily established period. 
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The provision pertaining to not reporting for work when notified may apply 
under several circumstances. It applies when the employee fails to report when 
notified following a period of lay-off. In this case the assumption is made that he 
has obtained other employment or no longer desired employment with his former 
employer. The provision may have a stricter application where it is used to pro- 
mote and insure prompt response from employees in industries which are faced with 
frequent and irregular fluctuations in employment. 

Usually a lapse of time between periods of employment, varying from three 
months to one year, suffices to terminate seniority. The object of this provision is 
to place a limit on the employer's obligations to former employees, it being obvious 
that this obligation should not run indefinitely. The question of what effect pro- 
motion or transfer should have on seniority is a debatable one. To illustrate this 
point consider the case of a helper with five years of service who is promoted to a 
higher rated occupation. If he is allowed to retain his five years’ seniority rights 
in the new position, he may out-rank employees with less seniority who have been 
hired directly for the job, and who may be obviously more valuable. If on the other 
hand, he is forced to go at the bottom of the list for the new occupation, he loses 
the effect and benefit of his previous service. Neither of these conditions is satis- 
factory to all concerned, and therefore, it seems to me that the situation demands 
some compromise between the two approaches. 


Goodrich Company Plan 


HE seniority plan of the B. F. Goodrich Company is an example of one such 
y gmetad Briefly this plan is as follows: The new employee is placed on 
probation with no seniority rights until he has completed one year of service in the 
department in which he was employed. Upon completing this probational period, 
he becomes a ‘‘resident’’ of the department, with seniority dating from his original 
employment. If he is affected by lay-off in his resident department, he may displace, 
if qualified, a probational employee in any other department of the company. If 
he is transferred or promoted, he must serve a year in the new department, without 
seniority, before he becomes a “‘resident’’ of it, but in the meanwhile he retains his 
resident seniority in his former department. When he becomes a resident of the new 
department his seniority again dates from original employment. 

If the employee requests to be transferred, he must likewise serve a probational 
period in the new department before becoming a ‘‘resident’’ but in this case he does 
not retain seniority in his former department, but zs credited with full seniority after 
his residence has been established in the new department. 


Difficulties of “Share the Work’ 


I SOME Cases, a division of work or ‘‘share the work’’ program has been made a 
part of seniority plans. Such plans usually specify that when the volume of 
work declines, probational and temporary employees will be laid off and the work 
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will be spread among the remaining employees by reducing the normal hours of 
work. If and when the reduction of hours reaches a specified minimum, then 
additional lay-offs may be made according to seniority. At first thought, this type 
of plan seems equitable and desirable, but experience has shown that it can only be 
administered properly in those organizations where planning of production is pos- 
sible, and where the work, although reduced in volume, remains steady as to pres- 
sure. For organizations where the volume of work fluctuates greatly, because of 
unforeseen and fortuitous factors, the administration of such a plan is made difficult 
because of the disputes which arise concerning the proper apportionment of work. 

The question of whether or not seniority rules and lists should be displayed for 
employee scrutiny is open to debate. In actual practice it has been found that the 
advantage of displaying such rules and lists lies in the fact that discrepancies and 
complaints can be handled immediately when adjustment is usually easier. Where- 
as, without display, discrepancies often do not come to light until seniority rules 
are being applied, at which time an adjustment of the error may cause an additional 
problem of administration. 


Breeding Ground of Mediocrity 


ENIORITY has been called “‘the breeding ground of mediocrity’’. This need not be 
S true and will not be true, unless the employee is allowed to get a distorted idea 
of the protection afforded him by his seniority rights. He must be made to recog- 
nize and understand that seniority rights are not equivalent to perpetual rights of 
employment and that certain actions or behavior on his part will serve to nullify 
the effects of seniority entirely. 

He must realize that although he may insure his home against loss by fire—he 
dare not set fire to that home. Nothing should be allowed to give an employee an 
impression other than that he is expected at all times to perform his duties to the 
best of his abilities and in accordance with the rules and regulations laid down by 
his employer. 


A paper presented to the Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore, Md. 





